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IN a previous paper the formative 
force brought to bear on church deco- 
ration in America by Mr. La Farge and 
Mr. Lathrop was faintly outlined. It 
was a force which, as we have seen, be- 
came operative in 187G. Two years later 
another notable artist whose influence in 
this field has been far-reaching returned 
from abroad. 

In the summer of 1878, at the age of 
thirty-three, Frederic Crowninshield, a 
slender man of distinguished bearing, ar- 
rived in Boston, fresh from the study of 
art in England, France and Italy, where 
lie had given especial attention to both 
the theory and practice of mural paint- 
ing. In this respect Mr. Crowninshield 
began his career with better equipment 
than either Mr. La Farge or Mr. La- 
throp. La Farge brought back with him 
a memory of beautiful color, expressed, 
for instance, by the early glass at Char- 
tres, to which he added a certain touch 
of Byzantine splendor; Lathrop was in- 
spired by the artistic charm and esthetic 
sincerity of William Morris, Burne- 
Jones and Dante Gabriel Rossetti, a 
charm which he interpreted in his own 



terms; but in Crowninshield a highly or- 
ganized temperament was coupled with 
inherent talent and rendered fruitful by 
a rare culture and a four-year course in 
Harvard. His long sojourn in Italy 
gave a definite and monumental form to 
his characteristically American imagina- 
tion. In all his work we see the superb 
lines, architectural balance, and clear 
perception so patently manifested in the 
art of Umbria and Tuscany. 

The influence of such a man at the 
very beginning of church decoration in 
America was of inestimable value in es- 
tablishing sound traditions. Indeed, be- 
ing by temperament more inclined to- 
ward architectural design than the two 
other great pioneers in this art, Mr. 
Crowninshield's advent as a decorator 
may well be termed Providential. Not 
only was his work intrinsically valuable 
in forming precedents, but his charm of 
mind and nature and his even temper 
made his influence strongly felt in all the 
artistic societies and among the rising 
generation of artists. 

As president of the Fine Arts Federa- 
tion of New York, as chairman of the 
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Lazarus Scholarship Fund Committee, 
and as a member of numberless artistic 
societies he has aided in many good 
movements and assisted many struggling 
artists, and now, as Director of the 
American Academy in Rome (where he 
has been for nearly a year and a half) 
his influence is fortunately being actively 
continued. 

Mr. Crowninshield's first work in 
stained glass was a window for the Old 
Inrst Church, in Boston, which was un- 
veiled in 1889. The subject of this win- 
dow was Saint Christopher carrying the 
Divine Child, and for directness of pur- 
pose and simplicity of design it takes 
an important place in our National Art. 
At about this same time he painted a 
charming series of angels for the apse of 
a church at North Andover, Massachu- 
setts. 

In the year 188G, Mr. Crowninshield 
left Boston and permanently settled him- 
self in New York, being drawn to that 
great Metropolis, as have so many other 
artists, as by a lodestone. It may be 
argued that New York is not really con- 
genial to the artistic temperament, but 
things are on a grand scale there and 
many powerful and cosmopolitan forces 
are at work. It is probably this which 
attracts so many American artists to New 
York, for certainly the war waged there 
between commercialism and art is not 
calculated to induce inspiration. An in- 
cident that occurred shortly after Mr. 
Crowninshield took up his residence in 
New York will serve to illustrate the con- 
flict between these two forces. 

Mr. Crowninshield had established his 
modest studio and workshop where he 
labored with the single purpose of doing 
the very best windows and decorations 
within his power, quite regardless of 
commercial exploitation, and was just 
getting comfortably settled at his work 
when one day there came to him the busi- 
ness manager of a large decorating firm 
who said, "Mr. Crowninshield, why do 
you have a shop of your own and make 
your own windows; why don't you let 
us build your windows for you?" 

When the artist said that he liked to 
do his own things in his own way the 
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business manager continued in a suave 
and winning manner: "But you know, 
dear Mr. Crowninshield, we are a large 
and very prosperous firm ; we are making 
a lot of money, and I would like to see 
you vice-president of the concern. ,, 

The artist still maintained that he pre- 
ferred his own studio to the presumably 
more spacious offices of a vice-president. 
Then the business manager suddenly 
changed front and said: "Well, do as 
you please, but let me tell you one thing, 
we can run you out of the business and 
ruin you, for we can get men cheaper 
than you can, we can buy glass cheaper, 
our rent is cheaper, we can do every- 
thing cheaper, and we shall always have 
our traveling salesmen on the road look- 
ing out for the new jobs." 

Knowing Mr. Crowninshield it is easy 
to imagine how decidedly he answered: 
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scene is taken from "Pilgrim's Progress/' 
and the splendor of the window is typical 
of the glories of the Promised Land 
which is suggested in stately outlines 
and magnificent color, the whole com- 
position being resplendent with glowing 
light. This window is replete, as it were, 
with the noble piety of our Colonial an- 
cestors. It is not the gorgeous and in- 
cense-perfumed shrine suggested by the 
work of Mr. La Farge, nor yet has it 
that charming mysticism and fine re- 
ligious sentiment shown in the work of 
Mr. Lathrop, but there is in it a certain 
pious reserve, combined with great tech- 
nical skill in the use of glass as a medium 
of expression, that is characteristic of 
all Mr. Crowninshield's productions, and 
places this particular window among the 
most beautiful artistic memorials of our 
time. 

Thus it will be seen that each of these 
three pioneers in church decoration in 
America brought, through the diversity 
of their natures, a various gift. They 
were strong men, even heroic men, and 
they had to be to make the sacrifices 
necessary to the advancement of true art. 
Of the three only one, Mr. Crowninshield, 
is still living, but it is to be hoped that 
his active participation in artistic mat- 
ters will extend through many years. 



"I prefer to do my own work in my own 
way. I shall try it alone." 

It was well for American art that the 
three pioneers of church decoration had 
the courage of their convictions, and we 
cannot honor them too greatly for hav- 
ing at all times been true to their ideals. 
When the business manager enters this 
field with the traveling salesmen, adver- 
tisements, and the other adjuncts of the 
trade, the spirit of art is very apt to take 
fright and fly away. The battle, how- 
ever, is scarcely a fair one, for against 
the double-edged sword of commercialism 
the artist has but a single weapon — his 
art, and this is rendered futile by a pub- 
lic too prone to be uneducated and there- 
fore unappreciative. 

The most important of Mr. Crownin- 
shield's works is the large memorial win- 
dow in Emmanuel Church, Boston. The 



Regarding religious sculpture in Amer- 
ica there is much less to be said than 
regarding painting and architecture. The 
Protestants have hesitated to employ 
sculpture in decorating their buildings 
through a vague fear of falling into 
idolatry and the Catholics have usually 
been glad to buy the ready-made statues 
at bargain rates. The revival of Gothic 
and Romanesque building produced, and 
is still producing, in America, however, 
some very beautiful carving of architec- 
tural detail both in stone and wood. A 
notable example of this is the sculpture 
on the facade of Trinity Church, Boston. 
Most of this arche'ological sculpture 
barely escapes the stamp of commercial- 
ism, and as it is not based on original 
research from nature, it probably will 
have little effect on American art, but 
will finally be classed with all the multi- 
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tudinous and uninteresting output of for- 
eign workshops. 

The first church decorations of im- 
portance by an American sculptor, was 
"The Adoration of the Cross/' in old St. 
Thomas Church, New York — a remark- 
able work by Mr. Augustus Saint Gau- 
dens, winch has unhappily been des- 
troyed. It was executed in 1877 while 
Saint Gaudens was directly under the 
influence of John La Farge and it marked 
a radical change of manner in the sculp- 
tor's way of working. Two other very 
beautiful figures by Mr. Saint Gaudens 
are the angels over the altar in the 
Church of the Ascension. 

Most of our religious sculpture has 
been of an isolated and sporadic nature, 
for instance, the three angels by Mr. 
Frederick MacMonnies on the High Al- 
tar designed for the Paulist Church, New 
York, by Mr. Stanford White. Or again 
the statue of the Blessed Virgin on the 
Annunciation Altar of the same church — 
a very expressive work by Mr. Bela L. 
Pratt, which is illustrated herewith. 

In 1894 Mr. Pratt modeled a splendid 
statue of Our Lady of Sorrows for the 
Jesuit shrine at Aurisville, New York, 
to commemorate the sufferings of the 
Jesuit missionaries in Central New 
York. 

Two very charming angels were de- 
signed and executed for the Judson Me- 
morial by Mr. Herbert Adams in 1893, 
which were peculiarly successful from 
both a decorative and architectural stand- 
point. And two years later the bronze 
doors of Old Trinity Church were ex- 



ecuted by three well-known sculptors, 
Mr. Karl Bitter, Mr. Charles H. 
Niehaus, and Mr. J. Massey Rhind. This 
work was given by competition and was 
the first important competition instituted 
for sculpture to be used in church deco- 
ration. 

By far the most important work yet 
produced, however, by American sculp- 
tors for any of our churches are the 
very ornate doors and facade of St. Bar- 
tholomew's Church, New York, for 
which, it will be remembered, Mr. La- 
throp's masterly mural painting was 
executed. The facade was designed by 
Stanford White and the very beautiful 
sculpture was designed and executed by 
Mr. Herbert Adams, Mr. Philip Mar- 
tiny and Mr. Daniel Chester French, the 
latter artist having as an assistant and 
collaborator Mr. Andrew O'Connor. The 
number of beautiful figures and the 
amount of charming detail to be seen in 
this truly wonderful facade would re- 
quire an article of considerable length to 
do it justice. No work of art in modern 
times has surpassed this f acade in rich- 
ness of detail or beauty of conception. 

So from year to year progress is made. 
The need, in each instance, of a general 
scheme of decoration is beginning to be 
understood, and we can not only say that 
a truly epoch-marking success has been 
achieved by our native artists in the past 
thirty years, but that there is reason to 
believe we shall have here in America in 
years to come a full and complete ex- 
pression of religious art, in architecture, 
painting, and sculpture. 
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CHANGES of fashion may be arbi- 
trary, but changes of taste are not. 
The latter are always to be traced to 
some more or less conscious need on the 
part of the community. What we call 
the vogue or popularity of an artist, 



whether his medium be literature, music, 
or the fine arts, is the product of some- 
thing sound or shallow, trivial or seri- 
ous, in the hearts and minds of the peo- 
ple for which he has found an expres- 
sion. The mood of the people changes 



